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Recent  national  policy  deliberations  regarding  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  have  prompted  an  overall  change  in  U.S.  strategy  as  articulated  by 
President  Obama  in  his  December  1,  2009  speech  at  West  Point.  The  goal  of  the  new 
short-term  military-focused  strategy  is  to  protect  the  Afghan  population  by  strengthening 
Afghan  Security  Forces  in  order  to  create  time  and  space  to  develop  the  nation’s 
economy  and  governance.  However,  the  lack  of  a  long-term  U.S.  strategy  to  address 
fundamental  shortcomings  in  the  Afghan  economy  and  governance  structure  may 
ultimately  prevent  any  genuine  long-term  sustainable  progress  in  the  Afghan  security 
situation  and  thereby  frustrate  any  near-term  pullback  of  U.S.  forces.  This  SRP 
explores  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  lines  of  operational  effort  (LoO).  It  offers  and 
recommendations  of  ways  to  stabilize  Afghanistan  in  the  short-term,  necessary  to 
enable  the  transition  of  US  forces  beginning  in  July  201 1 . 


SPENDING  ON  DIME  NOW  -  WINNING  LASTING  PEACE  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


The  war  in  Afghanistan  will  soon  become  the  longest  war  the  United  States  has 
ever  fought  on  foreign  soil.  The  recent  national  policy  debate  over  this  issue  affirms  the 
tenuous  nature  of  our  continued  presence.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  paradox  of 
preventing  a  Vietnam-type  defeat  by  staying  the  course  or  giving  Al  Qaeda  and  similar 
terrorist  groups  a  significant  victory  by  failing  to  complete  the  mission  of  securing 
Afghanistan.  President  Obama  and  Gen.  McCrystal’s  new  strategy  to  win  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  focuses  on  a  short-term  objective  of  “securing  the  people.”  But  it  falls  short 
of  any  credible  long-term  strategy  to  improve  the  underlying  conditions  that  enable  the 
insurgency  to  flourish  and  thereby  facilitate  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  soldiers 
from  the  country.  As  a  classic  example  of  a  “failed  state,”  Afghanistan’s  failure  to 
achieve  genuine  sovereignty  is  deep-seated.  Simply  strengthening  its  internal 
governance  mechanisms  will  not  suffice.  The  United  States  and  International  Security 
Assistance  Forces  (ISAF)  have  an  opportunity  to  execute  an  integrated  nation-building 
strategy  in  Afghanistan  that  addresses  both  short-term  security  requirements  and  long¬ 
term  development  and  governance  efforts  necessary  to  restore  Afghan  sovereignty  and 
bring  peace  and  security  to  the  region. 

Taliban  insurgent  groups  organized  at  the  operational  level  consist  of  three 
groups^  of  disaffected  foot  soldiers  who  fight  for  various  combinations  of  tribal  pride, 
economic  opportunity,  anti-government  sentiment  (for  justice,  against  corruption),  and 
religious  ideology.^  A  successful  counter-insurgency  strategy  will  effectively  and 
efficiently  employ  national  power  assets  to  combat,  co-opt,  and  subvert  these 
disaffected  groups  to  win  the  “war  of  the  people.”  Given  the  recent  U.S.  national  debate 


over  Afghanistan  strategy  and  our  military  leaders’  recent  research  in  counter¬ 
insurgency  doctrine  and  nation-building,  it  is  critical  that  a  smart  application  of  national 
power  resources  be  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  the  insurgency  in  the  long-term.  We  must 
efficiently  and  effectively  employ  our  Diplomatic,  Informational,  Military,  and  Economic 
(DIME)  elements  of  national  power  to  accomplish  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  in  the 
region.^ 

This  paper  examines  Gen.  Stanley  McCrystal’s  counter-insurgency  strategy  for 
Afghanistan  in  the  context  of  a  counter-insurgency  “DIME”  paradigm  organized  along 
four  specific  Lines  of  Operation  (LoO):  security,  governance,  development,  and  strategic 
communications. Each  section  of  this  paper  analyzes  the  background  and  current 
Afghan  state  of  affairs  regarding  each  LoO.  This  analysis  then  addresses  problematic 
issues  that  may  prevent  the  successful  realization  of  the  goals  of  each  LoO.  Finally, 
this  paper  offers  recommendations  to  strengthen  the  strategy  in  order  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  level  of  security  necessary  to  allow  the  successful  gradual  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  beginning  in  July  201 1 . 

The  Current  COIN  Strategy 

Two  primary  documents  articulate  the  counter-insurgency  strategy  pursued  by 
Gen.  McCrystal:  the  U.S.  Government  Integrated  Civilian-Military  Campaign  Plan  For 
Support  To  Afghanistan  (ICMCP,  10  Aug  2009)  and  the  COMISAF  Initial  Assessment 
(30  Aug  2009).  Together,  these  documents  provide  a  solid  counter-insurgency  (COIN) 
framework  for  “securing  the  population”  in  the  short-term.  They  provide  a  fairly  detailed 
analysis  of  the  challenges  in  governance,  development,  and  strategic  communications 
that  complicate  our  efforts  to  “win  the  people”  in  the  long  war  in  Afghanistan.  “Winning 
of  the  people”  over  the  long-term  is  certainly  a  wicked  challenge  for  coalition  forces. 
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The  ICMCP  presents  a  coordinated  US  State  Department  and  Department  of 
Defense  “whole  of  government”  approach  to  integrate  and  synchronize  civil-military 
teams  working  across  security,  development,  and  governance  lines  of  operation.^  The 
document  identifies  “1 1  counter-insurgency  transformative  effects”®  with  prioritized 
objectives  for  each  effect.  The  strategy  is  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives  in  12-18 
months.  While  this  document  sets  many  end-state  goals,  it  does  not  include  a  strategic 
action  plan  on  how  to  accomplish  them. 

The  COMISAF  Initial  Assessment  endorses  much  of  the  strategy  outlined  in  the 
ICMCP,  including  the  11  counter-insurgency  transformative  effects.  This  document 
formally  advocates  the  new  strategic  “focus  on  the  population,”  which  rests  on  four  main 
pillars;  1)  improve  effectiveness  through  greater  partnering  with  ANSF;  2)  prioritize 
responsive  and  accountable  governance;  3)  gain  the  initiative;  and  4)  focus  resources.^ 
While  the  COMISAF  Initial  Assessment  thoroughly  addresses  the  military  security 
strategy,  it  less  specifically  provides  actionable  objectives  regarding  the  other  elements 
of  national  power  needed  to  win  the  COIN  fight  in  the  long-term. 

Line  of  Operation:  Security 

The  central  aim  of  the  new  COIN  strategy  for  Afghanistan  focuses  on  securing 
the  Afghan  population  through  military  means.  Historically,  this  concept  is  fully 
developed  in  counter-insurgency  literature;  theorists  such  as  David  Galula  claim  that  the 
“counterinsurgent  cannot  achieve  much  if  the  population  is  not,  and  does  not  feel, 
protected  against  the  insurgent.”®  Indeed,  a  RAND  Corporation  study  found  that 
“successful  counter-insurgency  operations  require  not  only  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  unconventional  war,  but,  most  important,  the  ability  to  shape  the 
capacity  of  the  indigenous  government  and  its  security  forces.”®  For  this  reason,  the 
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first  pillar  of  the  new  strategy  to  “improve  effectiveness  through  greater  partnering  with 
ANSF”  is  suggested  by  theory  at  the  outset:  securing  the  population  is  vital  to  both 
short-  and  long-term  strategic  success. 

The  multinational  ISAF  faces  three  challenges  in  improving  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Afghan  National  Security  Forces  (ANSF),  affecting  ANSF’s  ability  to 
effectively  secure  the  population  from  insurgents.  First,  after  over  five  years  of  training 
and  equipping  the  Afghan  National  Army  (ANA),  many  units  are  still  unable  to  conduct 
independent  and  sustained  operations  in  the  field;  such  operations  are  critical  to 
counter-insurgency  success.  Second,  the  Afghan  National  Police  (ANP)  remain  a 
serious  impediment  to  providing  population  security,  yet  for  many  Afghans  the  ANP  are 
the  daily  face  of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  (GoA).^°  Unfortunately,  Afghans 
generally  see  corruption  and  incompetence  in  that  face;  it  is  not  the  comforting  face  of 
security.  Finally,  the  sustained  future  growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  ANSF  is  directly 
tied  to  the  ability  to  attract  and  retain  the  ‘best  and  brightest’  Afghans. 

According  to  the  Asia  Foundation,  the  Afghan  National  Army  (ANA)  remains  one 
of  the  most  respected  institutions  of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan.^^  Many  of  the 
initial  shortcomings  over  pay,  training,  and  equipment  have  been  satisfactorily 
addressed  since  the  ANA  was  rebuilt  after  the  fall  of  the  Taliban.  A  persistent  critique  of 
the  ANA,  much  like  that  of  other  Third  World  armies,  questions  its  ability  to  conduct 
sustained  independent  operations  in  the  field.  Moreover,  another  overlooked  and 
unintended  consequence  of  this  rebuilding  may  be  the  ANA’s  adoption  of  U.S.  force 
protection  tactics  against  improvised  explosive  devices  (lEDs).  Excessive  concern  for 
force  protection  undercuts  the  ANA’s  inherent  tactical  capability  to  negotiate  the 
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forbidding  home  terrain  and  deny  the  insurgents  advantage  in  this  area.  Useful  models 
in  this  regard  are  the  British  operations  in  Malaysia  in  the  1960s  or  U.S.  irregular 
warfare  conducted  in  El  Salvador  in  the  1980s.  Both  operations  combined  a  host-nation 
light  infantry  capability  with  foreign  infantry  or  special  forces  units  to  leverage  the  host’s 
inherent  knowledge  of  the  home  terrain.  While  this  strategy  carries  inherent  risk  to  U.S. 
forces  and  advisors,  the  model  is  sound  and  can  provide  the  mentorship  at  the  unit, 
leader,  and  soldier  level  to  improve  the  ANA’s  proficiency  and  professionalism  needed 
to  sustain  population  security  over  the  long-term. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  Afghan  National  Army  (ANA),  the  Afghan  National  Police 
(ANP)  institutional  model  requires  fundamental  reform.  A  recent  independent 
assessment  by  Gen.  (Ret)  Barry  McCaffrey  suggests  that  the  ANP  is  badly  equipped, 
corrupt,  and  untrained.  It  will  take  “a  decade”  for  the  ANP  to  operate  “in  a  competent 
manner.”^^  Additional  anecdotal  field  reporting  suggests  that  incompetent  and 
underpaid  ANP  are  often  placed  into  assigned  areas  where  they  are  just  as  alien  to  the 
local  tribal  structure  and  language  as  an  ISAF  soldier.  It  seems  ironic  that  developed 
Western  countries  with  long  histories  of  regional  municipal  and  rural  police  forces  would 
advocate  a  ‘one  size  fits  all’  police  force  for  a  nation  comprised  of  multiple  diverse 
ethnicities,  languages,  and  cultures.  With  no  local  responsibility  for  providing  their  own 
law  enforcement,  locally  elected  Afghan  officials  are  not  held  accountable  for  area 
security.  Our  strategists  should  reassess  the  utility  for  a  national  police  force  rather 
than  local  municipal  forces.  Perhaps  Afghan  security  should  be  built  from  the 
grassroots,  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top  down.  National  funding  for  the  92,000 
authorized  ANP  positions  should  be  distributed  locally,  although  national  police 
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standards  could  still  be  ensured  through  a  national  academy  program.  As  with  other 
central  GoA  institutions,  a  lack  of  regional  support  for  the  ANP  further  alienates  the  rural 
population  from  a  federal  government  seeking  to  protect  it. 

As  the  size  of  the  ANSF  force  grows  over  the  next  12-15  months,  the  challenge 
to  attract  and  retain  Afghans  with  the  requisite  skills  and  abilities  will  continue  to  grow  in 
an  environment  of  limited  literacy  and  opportunity.  If  the  insurgency  continues  at  the 
current  pace  over  the  next  several  years,  combat  fatigue  of  ANSF  personnel  could 
result  in  a  perpetual  training  cycle  that  never  crosses  over  into  a  professional  force  due 
to  attrition.  Moreover,  while  a  persistently  anemic  Afghan  economy  may  force  some 
Afghans  to  enlist  and  reenlist  in  what  remains  a  dangerous  occupation,  an  important 
vulnerability  of  this  model  is  the  lack  of  future  sustainment.  To  address  this 
vulnerability,  occupational  specialties  should  be  expanded  to  further  incentivize  top 
quality  ANSF  soldiers.  Capability  gaps  exist  primarily  in  the  engineer  (road  and  facility 
repair)  and  medical  fields,  and  the  promise  of  further  occupational  training  after  serving 
an  initial  tour  in  the  ANSF  is  a  strong  incentive  in  a  literacy-  and  skill-challenged  country 
like  Afghanistan. 

Finally,  training,  equipping,  and  fielding  a  professional  host  nation  security  force 
in  the  midst  of  fighting  a  persistent  insurgency  is  enormously  difficult.  Satisfactorily 
addressing  the  aforementioned  three  challenges  will  improve  ANSF’s  capability  to 
conduct  tactical  force-on-force  engagements  against  Taliban  fighters  in  the  short-term. 
Further,  it  will  enable  institutional  reforms  necessary  for  sustaining  a  credible 
professional  force  necessary  to  ensure  security  in  the  long-term.  What  remains  to  be 
seen  is  whether  the  new  COIN  strategy  will  produce  an  ANSF  that  is  proficient  in 
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conducting  long-term  counter-insurgency  warfare.  Agile  Afghan  National  Security 
Forces  will  be  required  to  conduct  independent  operations  while  building  community 
support  by  “winning  the  hearts  and  minds”  of  those  they  seek  to  protect.  The  enormity 
of  this  task  is  evident  in  the  ongoing  challenges  faced  by  the  highly  trained  U.S.  military 
to  subdue  the  insurgencies  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Given  that  time  is  on  the  side 
of  the  insurgents,  it  becomes  even  more  urgent  to  train  the  ANSF  at  the  outset  to 
conduct  this  most  challenging  type  of  warfare  in  order  to  meet  the  short-term  objective 
of  securing  the  Afghan  people  through  military  means. 

Line  of  Operation:  Governance 

The  second  pillar  of  the  McCrystal  strategy  calls  for  defeating  the  insurgency 
through  “responsive  and  accountable  governance. This  task  is  essential  for  winning 
the  “hearts  and  minds”  campaign  of  the  counter-insurgency  effort.  In  academic  nation¬ 
building  literature,  Afghanistan  exhibits  a  “creeping  sovereignty  gap”  because  its 
government  has  been  historically  unable  to  provide  essential  services  to  the  people. 
Moreover,  as  Afghanistan  is  one  of  the  world’s  poorest  countries  and  it  has  used 
practically  every  type  of  government  known  to  mankind  in  the  last  century,  including 
monarchy,  military  government,  communism,  anarchy,  theocracy,  and  constitutional 
democracy.^®  Each  of  these  attempts  to  establish  Westphalian  central  state  control  over 
a  complex  mosaic  of  independent  and  geographically  separated  tribes,  ethnicities,  and 
cultures  has  been  relatively  short-lived.  The  often  violent  overthrow  and  replacement  of 
the  central  state  political  apparatus  has  reinforced  attitudes  among  rural  Afghans  that 
the  “state”  is  not  to  be  trusted.  As  Goodson  summarizes:  “the  multitude  of  Afghan 
governance  suggests  that  formal  systems  of  government  are  not  well  established,  but 
informal  governance  (local  jirga-shura  system)... has  wide  legitimacy.”^®  Given  this 
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historical  resistance  to  submit  to  Afghan  central  governmental  control,  fixing  this  “failed 
state”  will  require  fundamental  changes  to  the  Afghan  political  system  in  order  to 
validate  the  central  government  in  Kabul  with  the  tribes  and  villagers  at  the  local  level. 

Since  the  Bonn  Accords  in  2001,  the  United  States  government  (both 
Department  of  State  and  Department  of  Defense)  has  enthusiastically  supported  the 
idea  of  an  Afghan  democratic  government.  Many  of  the  structural  changes  to  the 
political  process  might  require  amendments  to  the  Afghan  constitution.  But  needed 
changes  will  disturb  current  power  dynamics,  so  these  changes  will  be  resisted.  There 
are  three  core  problems  with  the  current  Afghan  political  model  that  must  be  reformed 
for  this  LoO  to  become  an  effective  tool  in  the  counter-insurgency  fight.  First,  the  Kabul 
central  government’s  political  power  and  decision-making  needs  to  be  devolved  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  level.  Second,  executive  power  should  be  checked  by  a  stronger 
parliament  and  judiciary.  Finally,  the  Afghan  national  elections  process  should  be 
reformed  and  creation  of  political  parties  should  be  encouraged. 

In  the  abstract,  Afghan  resistance  to  a  Kabul  central  government  is 
understandable  given  the  dismal  historical  record  of  the  nation’s  attempts  to  build  a 
strong  central  government.  Despite  a  current  democratic  model  that  seeks  to 
encourage  individual  participation  through  the  national  electoral  process,  the  practical 
effect  is  marginalization  of  rural  Afghans  through  the  Presidential  appointment  of 
government  ministers,  provincial  governors,  and  district  sub-governors.  If  money  is 
power,  then  the  top-down  disbursement  of  government  funds  channeled  through  the 
myriad  of  government  ministries  to  political  appointees  at  the  provincial  and  district 
levels  is  an  accurate  indication  of  how  governance  works  in  Afghanistan.  The 
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underlying  theory  that  appointed  government  officials  in  Kabul  will  disburse  funds  to  the 
most  worthy  and  needed  local  projects  in  a  fractured  and  diverse  cultural  environment 
like  Afghanistan  is  far  too  utopian.  While  the  Afghan  constitution  appears  to  have 
anticipated  this  impediment  by  providing  for  provincial  councils,  these  regional  bodies 
have  little  practical  influence  because  they  lack  “power  over  the  purse. Recent  efforts 
in  2007  by  the  opposition  group  United  National  Front,  formed  by  Burhanuddin  Rabbani, 
former  president  of  Afghanistan,  to  revise  the  constitution  to  provide  for  provincial 
gubernatorial  elections^®  might  have  merit  as  a  mechanism  for  regional  and  local  elites 
to  reclaim  some  power.  Moreover,  rechanneling  government  funding  through  elected 
rather  than  appointed  officials  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  population-centric 
projects  -  and  thus  legitimize  the  central  government. 

Closely  tied  to  the  empowerment  of  local  Afghans  would  be  a  reform  of  the 
presidential-parliamentary  balance  of  power  to  provide  a  truly  collective,  inclusive,  and 
legitimate  national  political  system.  Structural  issues  with  the  current  electoral  process 
can  be  traced  to  the  deliberations  and  interactions  with  members  of  the  Afghan 
Constitution  Commission  appointed  by  Hamid  Karzai.  This  Commission  eventually 
produced  the  Afghan  constitution  in  January  2004.^®  Karzai’s  efforts  to  shape  the  future 
electoral  process  were  designed  to  advance  his  personal  ambitions  to  be  President. 

So,  constitutional  relations  of  the  President  with  the  National  Assembly  are  at  the  core 
of  the  current  problems  facing  the  Afghan  government. 

The  Afghan  constitution  requires  the  president  to  be  elected  by  50%  +  1  of  the 
votes  cast  in  a  direct  voting  process;  a  run-off  election  is  held  in  two  weeks  following  the 
election  if  the  absolute  majority  threshold  is  not  reached  in  the  first  round. This 
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“second  ballot  system,”  based  on  the  French  model,  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
“Washington’s  desire  for  a  strong  presidential  system”  with  the  likely  expectation  that 
the  future  president  would  assume  a  “George  Washington”  role  in  the  leadership  of  the 
new  nation. This  model  appealed  to  U.S.  interests  and  seemed  practicable  during  the 
early  part  of  President  Karzai’s  first  term,  when  performance  expectations  were  quite 
low.  However,  given  the  latest  results  of  the  2009  Afghan  presidential  election  -  with  its 
structural  dependence  upon  a  single  individual  to  pull  together  a  nation  historically 
fractured  along  ethnic,  tribal,  and  religious  lines,  and  in  a  regional  environment  where 
corruption  and  graft  are  the  norm  of  everyday  business  and  political  life  -  in  retrospect 
this  majority  requirement  appears  to  have  been  a  highly  unrealistic  expectation.  An 
acceptable  alternative  would  be  to  work  with  the  Afghan  government  to  amend  the 
Afghan  constitution,  or  use  an  informal  process,  such  as  the  current  election  delays,  to 
adopt  a  parliamentary  model  that  would  provide  a  dual  executive.  Common  similar 
models  would  include  a  head  of  government  responsible  to  the  parliament,  leaving 
Karzai  to  serve  as  the  head  of  state  in  the  figurehead  position  of  president.  This 
reformed  system  would  provide  an  Afghan  head  of  government  from  among  a  group  of 
skilled  politicians  within  the  National  Assembly.  The  system  would  foster  coalition 
politics,  ostensibly  with  broad  appeal  and  corresponding  power-sharing  among  different 
Afghan  political  groups  through  the  apportionment  of  cabinet  ministries.  An  obvious 
benefit  would  be  a  larger  pool  of  candidates  for  executive  office  who  could  reshape  the 
national  government  quickly  after  corruption  and  scandal,  instead  of  waiting  perhaps 
five  years  for  the  next  presidential  election. 
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In  addition  to  reform  of  the  executive  branch,  the  process  for  electing  the  Wolesi 
Jirga  (House  of  the  People)  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Afghan  National 
Assembly  is  equally  important  and  closely  linked  to  improved  legitimacy  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Afghan  political  process.  Currently,  the  Wolesi  Jirga  is  elected 
through  the  Single  Non-Transferable  Vote  (SNTV)  system,  which,  can  be  attributed  to 
Hamid  Karzai’s  desire  for  “a  fragmented  opposition  in  the  legislature,  rather  than  strong 
and  disciplined  political  parties. Anyone  who  has  watched  Afghan  television  knows 
that  this  is  a  dysfunctional  and  inefficient  political  process  that  strengthens  provincial 
perceptions  of  illegitimate  governance.  A  reconsideration  of  a  list-based  proportional 
representation  (PR)  system  as  a  mechanism  to  foster  political  parties  in  the  Wolesi 
Jirga^'^  should  be  explored  in  an  effort  to  increase  grass  root  political  participation  at  the 
local  level.  Although  critics  may  voice  concerns  regarding  the  possibility  of  ethnic,  tribal, 
or  religious  political  parties  further  stressing  an  already  fractured  society,  these 
concerns  are  preemptively  addressed  in  Article  35  of  the  Afghan  constitution,  which 
specifically  forbids  formations  of  parties  along  such  lines. 

Another  opportunity  to  build  a  viable  Afghan  political  structure  is  the  consolidation 
of  multiple  elections  with  national  implications  that  will  take  place  in  Afghanistan  over 
the  next  13  years.  Some  form  of  national  election  will  occur  in  every  year  except  three 
until  the  year  2023.  Many  observers  point  to  the  difficulties  that  modern  democratic 
states  still  encounter  when  running  “routine”  elections.^®  Voter  fatigue  and  resulting 
malaise  will  likely  occur  with  Afghans  voters,  especially  if  they  do  not  see  significant  or 
satisfactory  changes  in  local,  regional,  or  national  policy  -  or  in  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
For  the  singular  practical  reason  of  fighting  the  current  insurgency  and  for  sake  of 
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simplicity,  this  process  needs  to  be  simplified  through  a  consolidation  of  elections. 

Again,  this  can  be  accomplished  through  an  informal  process  such  as  the  current 
delays,  until  a  better  electoral  system  is  legally  adopted.  This  quick  solution  will  ease 
the  burdens  on  ANSF  and  ISAF  soldiers  charged  with  election  security;  it  will  also 
reduce  the  political  turmoil  that  an  almost  yearly  electoral  change  would  likely  produce. 
Consolidation  will  also  reduce  the  very  likely  chance  that  a  multiplicity  of  national 
elections  will  create  voter  fatigue  that  leads  to  malaise  and  one  more  Afghan  grievance 
against  the  central  government. 

Since  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces  into  Afghanistan,  engagement  of  the  Afghan 
political-governing  apparatus  can  be  summarized  as  personality-centric  engagement. 
That  is,  it  focuses  on  reforming  individual  personalities  such  as  President  Karzai,  rather 
than  reform  of  the  political  model  itself.  Given  Afghans’  historical  tolerance  for  corrupt 
governance  that  contributes  to  the  “arc  of  crisis”  that  characterizes  Central  Asian 
governments,^^  reform  of  the  Afghan  governing  structure  should  also  be  explored.  For, 
as  Katharine  Adeney  points  out,  “institutions  matter.”^®  So  enhancing  the  Government 
of  Afghanistan’s  legitimacy  by  restructuring  the  Afghan  political  system  to  a  more 
culturally  attuned  and  local  approach  is  the  best  method  for  reducing  the  “sovereignty 
gap”  between  the  government  and  the  Afghan  people. 

In  summary,  the  Afghan  “sovereignty  gap”  may  be  closed  by  empowering  elected 
provincial  and  sub-district  political  officials  through  direct  budgetary  authority  over 
government  spending  in  their  local  areas.  Second,  reform  of  the  Afghan  executive  and 
legislative  branches  should  be  undertaken  to  limit  presidential  powers  and  foster  the 
creation  of  political  parties  through  the  adoption  of  a  more  parliamentary  system. 
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Finally,  consolidation  of  Afghan  elections  may  provide  electoral  stability  and 
predictability  to  Afghan  voters  and  unburden  ISAF  and  ANSF  from  the  almost  yearly 
election  security  duties,  freeing  them  to  focus  on  defeating  the  insurgency.  While  all 
these  recommendations  will  require  diplomatic  engagement  with  Afghan  politicians  and 
eventual  modification  of  the  Afghan  constitution,  they  seem  to  be  vitally  necessary  to 
establish  the  Afghan  government’s  legitimacy  with  the  people. 

Line  of  Operation:  Development 

After  35  years  of  continuous  warfare,  the  Afghan  economy  has  been  reduced  to 
one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world:  “The  legacy  of  poverty,  violence,  and  war  keep  the 
majority  of  Afghans  insecure.”^®  Afghanistan’s  poverty  is  well  documented  in  social 
indices  such  as  the  UN  Human  Development  Index  (HDI)  and  by  measures  like  average 
per  capita  income,  life  expectancy,  child  mortality,  and  caloric  consumption.  Despite 
the  nine-year  infusion  of  international  monetary  and  developmental  assistance,  much  of 
the  population  continues  to  suffer  from  shortages  of  housing,  clean  water,  electricity, 
medical  care,  and  jobs.®^  Perhaps  because  of  the  dire  economic  circumstances  of  the 
country,  this  LoO  has  received  scant  attention  since  U.S.  intervention  and  receives  little 
mention  in  the  new  Obama/McCrystal  strategy.  Moreover,  despite  the  well-documented 
fact  that  the  poor  Afghan  economy  is  serving  as  a  breeding  ground  for  future  insurgents 
and  as  a  daily  reminder  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  current  Afghan  government,  this 
profound  problem  is  often  ‘wished  away’  onto  GoA,  USAID,  or  other  organizations.  With 
little  economic  improvement  to  show  for  foreign  financial  investments  thus  far,  this  Line 
of  Operation  requires  both  structural  reform  and  further  substantive  development  efforts 
to  complement  the  short-term  security  strategy. 
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While  much  of  the  blame  for  the  dysfunction  under  this  LoO  can  be  traced  to  the 
reluctance  of  both  the  George  W.  Bush^^  and  Barrack  Obama^^  administrations  to 
commit  to  “nation-building,”  any  short-term  counter-insurgency  gains  are  probably 
doomed  to  failure  unless  the  long-term  viability  of  the  Afghan  economy  is  addressed. 
Long  overdue  is  the  development  of  an  economic  development  “Marshall  Plan”^"^  for 
Afghanistan  that  incorporates  the  licit  Afghan  agricultural  economy  with  an  adequate 
infrastructure  and  manufacturing  projects  that  promote  trade.  Moreover,  the 
appointment  of  a  responsible  “Czar”  to  manage  the  synchronization  of  U.S., 
NATO/ISAF,  and  international  NGO/PVO  projects  and  funding  of  the  plan  could 
promote  the  economic  development  necessary  to  sustain  short-term  security  successes 
won  in  the  field. 

The  longstanding  failure  to  develop  an  economic  “Marshall  Plan”  for  Afghanistan 
continues  to  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  international  monies  spent  to  date.  The 
Afghan  economy  resembles  those  of  post-World  War  II  Europe  or  South  Korea  after  the 
1954  truce,  so  it  seems  incredible  that  strategies  used  to  rebuild  those  economies  from 
scratch  would  be  ignored  in  the  current  effort.  An  economic  “Marshall  Plan”  for 
Afghanistan  would  serve  to  coordinate,  synchronize,  and  maximize  the  strategic  effects 
of  the  disparate  military,  USAID,  Non-Governmental  Organizations,  Private  Volunteer 
Organizations,  and  United  Nations  projects  currently  dispersed  throughout  the  country. 
A  developmental  master  plan  would  incorporate  the  Afghanistan  National  Development 
Strategy  (ANDS)  goals  with  U.S.  strategic  regional  goals  to  form  a  comprehensive 
economic  approach  to  build  sustainable  job  growth  in  the  long  term.  As  Ashraf  Ghani 
and  Clare  Lockhart  argue  in  Fixing  Failed  States:  “wealth  and  opportunity  lie  in  linking 
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these  financial,  infrastructural,  human,  and  institutional  stocks... (creating)  nodes  of 
value. Accordingly,  linking  Afghan  infrastructure,  transit,  trade,  and  agricultural 
projects  into  regional  centers  of  commerce  would  efficiently  foster  greater  small  and 
medium  business  development  and  job  creation.  The  absence  of  a  comprehensive 
economic  development  plan  for  Afghanistan  continues  to  undermine  the  powerful 
impact  the  synchronization  of  the  many  independent  projects  could  generate. 

In  addition  to  a  coordinated,  over-arching  economic  development  plan  for 
Afghanistan,  strategic  leaders  should  consider  creating  an  International  Economic  Aid 
Czar  (lEAC)  to  coordinate  all  international  aid  and  oversee  execution  of  funded  projects. 
Recently  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Afghanistan  appointed  a  Coordinating  Director  for 
Development  and  Economic  Affairs  to  oversee  all  U.S.  government  non-military 
assistance  to  Afghanistan.^®  Similarly,  an  lEAC  should  be  designated.  Since  2002, 
over  $25  billion  have  been  pledged  in  international  aid  at  donor  conferences,  yet  only 
$15  billion  of  those  pledges  been  delivered  due  to  concerns  about  corruption, 
inefficiency,  and  the  lack  of  accountability.®^  Ideally,  the  International  Economic  Aid 
Czar  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  United  Nations.  This  individual  would  operate  closely 
with  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Kabul  to  coordinate  international  monetary  pledges  with  the 
AMDS,  would  address  concerns  regarding  GoA’s  transparency,  and  would  assist  in 
channeling  donor  funds  to  projects  that  would  have  the  greatest  strategic  effects  on  the 
economy.  The  lEAC  would  relieve  the  burden  of  orchestrating  annual  International 
Donor  Conferences  and  resolving  issues  that  impede  the  international  community’s 
delivery  on  its  pledges.  Concerns  regarding  the  lEAC  becoming  mired  in  politics  with 
GoA,  U.S.  Embassy,  and  the  International  Security  Assistance  Force  can  be  mitigated 
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by  the  clear  and  narrow  definition  of  his  role  as  fundraiser  and  guarantor  of  services 
rendered  for  the  international  donor  community.  The  lEAC’s  viability  will  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  international  donor  funds  solicited  and  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
Afghan  people. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  inhibitor  to  economic  growth  in  Afghanistan  is 
its  pervasive  and  fundamental  lack  of  electricity.  An  increased  availability  of  electricity 
directly  contributes  to  an  increase  in  the  country’s  Gross  Domestic  Product  by  enabling 
capital  investment  in  both  small  and  large  industries,  including  commercial  food  storage 
(cold  and  dry),  in  increases  in  operating  hours  for  commercial  establishments,  in 
improved  quality  of  life  (electrical  appliances,  television,  air  conditioning,  etc),  and  in 
increased  communications  (cellular  service,  media  companies,  etc).  Currently,  most  of 
the  power  supplied  to  northern  and  central  Afghanistan  comes  through  the  North  East 
Power  Transmission  System  (NEPS)  originating  from  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan,  and 
Turkmenistan.  The  majority  of  this  power  goes  to  the  capital  city  Kabul. Much  of  the 
country  goes  without  power,  despite  untapped  potential  hydroelectric  resources 
throughout  the  country.  A  concerted  effort  to  develop  internal  sources  of  electrical 
generating  power  is  fundamentally  important  to  Afghanistan’s  long-term  economic 
development. 

Another  area  for  economic  growth  is  promoting  the  licit  Afghan  agriculture  sector, 
which  is  a  major  source  of  income  and  livelihood  for  approximately  85%  of  the  Afghan 
population.^®  In  addition  to  an  inadequate  electrical  infrastructure  that  keeps  local 
Afghan  companies  from  processing,  storing,  and  transporting  foodstuffs  to  market,  the 
country’s  well-documented  illicit  opium  crops  compete  for  the  12%  of  arable  land  that 
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was  previously  devoted  to  self-sustaining  agriculture  production.  An  integrated 
economic  development  plan  would  link  transit,  agriculture,  electricity,  and  production 
projects  to  enable  Afghan  farmers  to  profit  from  products  that  are  currently 
undeliverable.  A  reliable  agricultural  infrastructure  would  attract  investments  in 
traditional  economic  centers  such  as  Herat,  Jalalabad,  Kandahar,  Mazar-e-Sharif,  and 
Khost.  Subsequent  investments  in  commercial  zones  would  leverage  electrical 
generation  projects  and  regional  preferences  for  licit  agricultural  crops.  Much  like  the 
POM  juice  company  operation  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California, the  close 
proximity  of  pomegranate  orchards  to  processing  and  bottling  operations  offers  a 
splendid  agribusiness  venture.  Moreover,  the  “beacon  will  attract  lost  ships:”'^^  a 
flourishing  licit  agribusiness  offers  a  credible  alternative  to  the  current  growth  and 
production  of  narcotics.  Success  in  revitalizing  licit  agriculture  not  only  provides  jobs 
and  improves  an  historically  traditional  segment  of  the  Afghan  economy  toward  self- 
sufficiency,  but  most  importantly  it  denies  insurgents  of  drug  revenue  and  reduces 
localized  corruption  and  criminal  behavior  that  undermine  GoA  credibility. 

The  continued  lack  of  an  Afghan  “Marshall  Plan”  may  have  contributed  in  other 
ways  to  the  Afghan  people’s  false  expectation  that  socials  services  are  free.  This 
entitlement  attitude  does  not  promote  self-sufficiency.  Increasingly,  Afghan’s  have 
assumed  this  entitlement  mentality  because  of  policy-makers’  misguided  attempts  to 
engender  trust  and  loyalty  between  the  Afghan  people  and  GoA.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
infrastructure  spending  since  2002  has  gone  to  building  rural  health  clinics,  schools,  and 
district-center  garrisons.  Although  in  the  short  term  these  services  are  worthwhile  and 
put  a  positive  face  on  GoA,  they  are  in  the  long  term  unsustainable  in  a  relatively  tax- 
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free  economy  that  depends  on  foreign  assistance.  Moreover,  building  the  government 
service  industry  does  not  generate  income  or  promote  economic  growth.  In  fact,  it 
encourages  an  historically  independent  people  to  become  dependent  upon  the 
government.  Strategists  should  be  concerned  about  creating  unrealistic  expectations 
for  government  services  by  a  population  that  does  not  contribute  to  their  cost.  A 
population  that  expects  too  much  from  its  poor  and  weak  government  will  soon  become 
unsupportive  of  that  government. 

If  the  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Afghanistan  is  to  reduce  our  military  presence 
while  turning  over  the  reins  of  power  to  the  Afghan  government  within  the  next  2-3 
years,  then  a  focused  effort  to  provide  a  comprehensive  economic  development  plan 
should  be  pursued  along  with  the  surge  offerees  in  order  to  guarantee  stability  that  will 
allow  our  eventual  withdrawal  from  the  country.  While  the  current  emphasis  on  fighting 
the  Taliban  and  protecting  the  Afghan  population  is  critical,  the  failure  to  develop  an 
economic  plan  that  produces  corresponding  results  will  continue  to  frustrate  any 
measureable  economic  gains  from  being  realized  then  the  systemic  corruption  and 
human  capital  that  feeds  the  insurgency  will  continue  to  do  so.  Economic  development 
and  security  are  inextricably  linked  in  determining  the  future  viability  of  the  GoA.  The 
issue  of  economic  development  often  gets  ‘wished  away’  by  military  leaders  in  the  hope 
that  some  unidentified  other  competent  entity  will  take  this  task  on.  Or,  as  Goodson 
states,  “let  the  Afghans  do  it.’’'^^  But,  the  economic  LoO  provides  long-term  stabilization 
that  can  co-opt  insurgent  human  capital  and  provide  government  legitimacy  through  the 
promise  of  economic  security  and  future  self-worth.  In  this  case,  hope  is  not  an  option. 
Afghanistan’s  economic  development  cannot  be  left  to  chance. 
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In  summary,  past,  present,  and  future  spending  on  Afghan  development  projects 
by  the  disparate  factions  of  military,  USAID,  NGO,  PVO,  and  UN  organizations  can  be 
maximized  through  a  “Marshall  Plan”  approach.  The  appointment  of  an  lEAC  would 
encourage  funding,  verify  fiscal  responsibility,  and  thereby  synchronize  the  “Marshall 
Plan”  projects  to  maximize  their  strategic  effects.  A  concentrated  effort  to  increase 
Afghan  hydroelectric  power  and  licit  agriculture  output  will  spur  long-term  economic 
growth,  enabling  small  businesses  to  create  jobs  and  thereby  provide  an  income  base 
to  sustain  the  expansion  of  government  services  in  health  and  education. 

Line  of  Operation:  Strategic  Communications 

Since  Afghan  operations  began  in  October  2001  and  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Line  of  Operation,  Strategic  Communications  (SC)  or  Information  Operations  (lO) 
remains  an  under-utilized  resource  that  continues  to  perform  below  expectations  in 
Afghanistan.  Despite  the  importance  of  being  able  to  clearly  articulate  Coalition  Forces’ 
and  Afghan  government’s  goals  and  objectives  for  “winning  the  people,”  this  LoO  faces 
significant  organizational  obstacles  at  the  strategic  and  operational  levels.  Moreover, 
the  compounding  effects  of  the  absence  of  a  Strategic  Communications  Plan  and 
historic  lack  of  an  Afghan  media  infrastructure  ensures  continued  dysfunction  and 
inability  to  positively  influence  the  Afghan  population. 

At  the  national  or  strategic  level,  the  term  Strategic  Communications  is  currently 
defined  as:  “the  focused  processes  and  efforts  to  understand  and  engage  key 
audiences  to  create,  strengthen,  or  preserve  conditions  favorable  to  advance  national 
interests  and  strategic  objectives  by  coordinating  actions  and  information,  synchronized 
with  other  elements  of  national  power.”"^^  This  long  and  complex  definition  reflects  our 
inherent  difficulty  in  effectively  synchronizing  and  employing  this  element  of  national 
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power.  In  1953,  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  was  created  to  “influence 
foreign  publics  in  promotion  of  national  interest,  and  to  broaden  the  dialogue  between 
Americans... and  their  counterparts  abroad. Despite  the  organization’s  effectiveness 
in  promoting  U.S.  interests  during  the  Cold  War,  it  was  dismantled  after  the  fall  of  the 
Soviet  Union. USIA’s  roles  and  responsibilities  were  then  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  albeit  with  reduced  funding,  personnel,  and  other  resources.  In 
the  aftermath  of  9/1 1  and  growing  negative  world  public  opinion  regarding  the  United 
States,  the  Bush  administration  attempted  to  strengthen  global  strategic 
communications  efforts  under  the  auspices  of  a  newly  appointed  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Diplomacy  and  Public  Affairs  Amb.  Karen  Hughes.  These  efforts  have 
been  largely  ineffective  as  evidenced  by  low  favorability  ratings  of  the  United  States  in 
world  opinion  polling  during  her  tenure."^®  Many  observers  such  as  Senator  John 
McCain  (R-AZ)  have  acknowledged  that  the  lack  of  an  agency  to  coordinate  national 
Strategic  Communications  is  a  problem.  Some  have  called  for  recreating  an  agency 
like  the  USIA  in  order  to  more  effectively  wage  the  information  war  against  extremists. 
The  U.S.  inability  to  synchronize  Strategic  Communication  efforts  at  the  national  level 
makes  the  effort  to  communicate  at  the  local  level  with  a  host  nation  audience  even 
more  challenging. 

At  the  operational  level  in  Afghanistan,  Strategic  Communication  efforts  are 
handled  separately  by  each  civilian  organization  and  military  unit  stationed  there,  which 
include  the  U.S.  Embassy,  International  Security  Assistance  Force,  Combined  Security 
Transition  Center  -  Afghanistan,  and  other  U.S.  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID),  as  well  as  the 
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Government  of  Afghanistan.  Many  of  these  organizations  have  some  overlapping  areas 
of  responsibility  in  the  security,  governance,  and  development  lines  of  operation.  For 
example,  the  U.S.  Embassy,  International  Security  Assistance  Force,  Government  of 
Afghanistan,  and  U.S.  Forces  Afghanistan  all  conduct  separate  advertising  campaigns. 
Each  organization  issues  press  releases  regarding  unexploded  ordinance  awareness 
(mines,  bombs,  etc)."*®  Numerous  anecdotal  accounts  depict  messages  of  varying 
quality  disseminated  in  the  same  location  by  different  offices  on  the  same  topic.  These 
uncoordinated  communications  waste  time  and  money  and  create  confusion.  This 
becomes  an  even  bigger  problem  when  the  messages  involve  sensitive  topics  such  as 
corruption,  opium,  and  religion  that  evoke  strong  emotions  among  Afghans.  Therefore, 
to  reduce  Strategic  Communications  ineffectiveness  at  the  operational  level,  a 
concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  redundant,  contradictory,  and  confusing 
messages  from  being  disseminated  to  the  Afghan  people.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  existing  ISAF  Strategic  Communications  Fusion  Network"^®  or  other  efforts  to 
ensure  information  programs  and  activities  are  synchronized  among  the  myriad  of 
military  units  and  civilian  agencies  operating  in  Afghanistan.  Moreover,  a  review  of 
redundant  information  units  such  as  Psychological  Operations,  Information  Operations, 
Information  Operations  Task  Force,  StratCom  cell,  and  Media  Monitoring  should  be 
conducted  to  eliminate  redundant  bureaucracy  that  impedes  timely  message 
dissemination  to  the  Afghan  target  audience.®® 

The  new  McCrystal  strategy  correctly  identifies  the  counter-insurgency 
information  environment  in  Afghanistan  as  one  based  upon  “credibility”  that  is  “deeds- 
based... where  perceptions  derive  from  actions.”®^  This  is  consistent  with  FM  3-24 
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counter-insurgency  doctrine:  “To  preserve  legitimacy  [counterinsurgents]  must  stick  to 
the  truth  and  make  sure  that  words  are  backed  up  by  deeds. Perhaps  most  critical  in 
this  regard  is  the  development  of  a  strategic  communications  plan  that  provides  a 
compelling  and  credible  narrative  encouraging  Afghan  support  of  GoA.  Using  a  U.S. 
political  campaign  model,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  synchronize  messaging  from 
the  strategic  to  the  tactical  levels  on  a  daily  basis  to  insure  messages  are  broadly 
disseminated  across  all  media  in  a  clear  and  culturally  authentic  manner.  Too  often, 
tactical  commanders  issue  their  own  message  regarding  trivial  issues.  These  leaders 
are  ill-equipped  to  do  this  task.  Often  their  messages  have  the  unintended  effect  of 
tuning  out  the  local  population  from  more  important  messages  and  themes. “  While 
successful  U.S.  national  political  campaigns  are  often  cited  for  their  ability  to  “keep  on 
message,”  so  too  should  strategic  communications  “stay  on  message”  in  a  counter¬ 
insurgency  fight  that  also  seeks  to  attract  individuals  (voters)  to  the  government’s 
cause.  A  synchronized  strategic  communications  plan  that  proactively  supports 
successes  realized  in  other  Lines  of  Operation  and  effectively  identifies  lies  and 
subversion  in  insurgent  propaganda  may  yield  positive  results. 

Further  compounding  ISAF  and  GoA  problems  with  Strategic  Communications  in 
Afghanistan  is  the  dilapidated  or  non-existent  host  nation  media  infrastructure. 
Developing  the  Afghan  television  and  radio  station  infrastructure,  especially  to  reach 
target  audiences  in  the  rural  east  and  south  of  Afghanistan,  can  be  a  “force  multiplier”  if 
it  transmits  culturally  attuned  programming  and  uses  trained  Afghan  specialists.  While 
there  have  been  some  efforts  to  improve  Afghanistan’s  radio  and  television  media  in  the 
past  nine  years,  the  quality  of  Afghan  power  and  transmission  remains  deficient.  There 
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is  still  little  capability  to  transmit  words  and  pictures  into  Afghanistan’s  myriad  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  Moreover,  the  same  issue  of  unsynchronized  and  disparate 
communications  networks  by  the  multitude  of  “StratCom  Stakeholders”  continues  to 
confuse  and  turn  off  Afghan  audiences.  Building  a  robust  media  infrastructure  is 
required  in  the  short  term  to  reach  the  isolated  populations  of  Afghanistan  with  positive 
ISAF  and  GoA  messaging.  In  the  meantime,  the  geographically  isolated  rural  Afghan 
population  is  most  susceptible  to  word-of-mouth  propaganda  by  Taliban  insurgents. 
Isolated  Afghans  have  little  contact  with  ISAF,  GoA,  or  ANSF  personnel.  So  a  rapid 
build-up  of  powerful  media  infrastructure  to  reach  this  target  audience  is  even  more 
critical. 

A  powerful  media  infrastructure  is  worthless  without  authentic  Afghan  regional 
programming.  The  credibility  of  media  communications  depends  directly  on  the  quality 
of  its  programs;  media  messages  must  be  clear,  sensitive  of  their  audience,  and 
culturally  persuasive.  Currently,  there  are  several  Kabul-based  Non-Governmental  and 
Private  Volunteer  Organizations  that  provide  television,  radio,  and  print  journalism 
training  in  cooperation  with  Kabul  University.  Their  instructional  materials  could  easily 
be  shared  with  regional  universities  outside  Kabul  and  used  to  enhance  media 
operations  at  the  tactical  level.  Employment  of  significant  numbers  of  local-dialect 
Afghans  with  media  and  journalism  skills  may  facilitate  a  more  authentic  “positive  spin” 
on  ISAF  and  GoA  activities  and  thereby  increase  effective  communications  with  the 
Afghan  people. 

In  summary.  Strategic  Communications  (SC)  will  remain  an  ineffective  Line  of 
Effort  (LoO)  for  “winning  the  people”  until  an  organizational  change  is  implemented  that 
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pulls  together  the  various  international,  Afghan,  civilian,  and  military  StratCom 
stakeholders.  Building  a  Coalition  Information  Support  Center,  comprised  of  StratCom 
stakeholders,  would  enable  an  holistic  ability  to  develop,  synchronize,  and  coordinate 
effective  marketing  and  advertising  campaigns  to  positively  influence  the  Afghan 
people.  Moreover,  the  development  and  execution  of  an  integrated  ISAF-GoA  Strategic 
Communications  Plan  would  achieve  effects  down  to  the  tactical  level.  Likewise, 
increased  investments  in  Afghan  media  infrastructure  and  training  local  Afghan  media 
specialists  to  provide  authentic  and  credible  print,  radio,  and  television  messages  would 
greatly  enhance  Strategic  Communications.  As  with  any  good  political  or  product-driven 
advertising  campaign,  it  will  take  an  investment  now  to  realize  Strategic 
Communications  gains  in  both  the  short  and  long-term. 

Spending  On  DIME  Now -To  Win  Lasting  Peace  In  Afghanistan 

The  new  McCrystal  strategy  must  be  complemented  by  additional  resources  in 
Diplomacy,  Information,  Military,  and  Economic  (the  DIME  acronym)  elements  of 
national  power  to  win  a  lasting  peace  in  Afghanistan.  Nearly  a  decade  of  meager 
investments  in  the  DIME  under  the  Bush  administration  has  prompted  the  recent  public 
debate  over  future  Afghan  strategy.  Ironically,  the  stubborn  resistance  of  both  the  Bush 
to  Obama  administrations^®  poses  a  significant  risk  to  the  new  McCrystal  strategy  in 
Afghanistan.  That  is,  neither  administration  has  acknowledged  the  contextual  elements 
of  time,  money,  and  space  necessary  for  any  strategy  in  Afghanistan  to  succeed. 

The  unfortunate  reality  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  on 
Afghanistan  to  fix  the  mistakes  of  the  past  eight  years.  Given  Afghanistan’s  numerous 
tribes,  languages,  and  ethnicities,  and  given  centuries  of  isolated  and  non-governed 
existence,  any  “quick-fix”  strategy  is  doomed  to  failure.  Counter-insurgency  theory 
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informs  us  that  successful  counterinsurgencies  are  long-term  affairs:  counter-insurgents 
must  take  away  “time”  as  an  asset  of  the  insurgent.®®  If  the  assessment  by  some 
experts  that  the  Afghan  insurgent  strategy  is  to  “run  out  the  game  clock, the  deadline 
of  July  201 1  announced  by  President  Obama  “to  begin  the  transfer  of  our  forces  out  of 
Afghanistan”®®  immediately  places  the  McCrystal  strategy  at  risk  of  failure.  While  the 
deadline  was  ostensibly  set  for  domestic  and  international  political  reasons,  the  long  list 
of  problematic  challenges  that  face  Afghanistan  are  historically  rooted,  not  prone  to 
short-term  and  simple  solutions.  Consequently,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  new 
McCrystal  strategy,  there  is  simply  not  enough  time  to  implement  any  new  initiatives  or 
benefit  substantially  from  adjusted  policies  given  the  July  201 1  deadline.  Moreover,  as 
suggested  throughout  this  paper,  a  systemic  reason  for  the  failure  in  Afghanistan  to 
date  is  a  cultural  mindset  among  coalition  forces  of  fighting  a  short-term  “one-tour”  war, 
rather  than  focusing  strategically  on  building  long-term  “Marshall-type  plans”  to  guide 
future  efforts.  Given  the  improbability  of  an  overt  deadline  shift  by  President  Obama, 
the  U.S.  government  effort  in  Afghanistan  is  left  with  the  choice  of  continuing  to  fight 
one  year  wars,  or  forging  ahead  with  developing  and  implementing  long-term 
comprehensive  plans  to  fix  Afghanistan  -  all  the  while  understanding  that,  as  in 
previous  wars,  we  will  be  occupying  the  ground  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  witnessed 
by  the  results  of  the  Iraq  “surge,”  success  buys  time  with  the  American  people,  evident 
in  the  lack  of  pundit  chatter  and  in  polls  that  indicate  declining  public  interest  in  Iraq. 
Therefore,  comprehensive  “Marshall-type”  planning  should  accompany  security  gains 
derived  in  the  short-term,  thereby  setting  the  conditions  for  the  long-term  strategy 
success. 
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As  Galula  states,  “insurgency  is  cheap,  counter-insurgency  is  costly.”®®  In  the 
midst  of  a  severe  global  recession,  domestic  political  concerns  over  war  spending,  as 
demonstrated  in  President  Obama’s  speech  at  West  Point,®®  may  have  created  an 
unrealistic  expectation  that  the  war  in  Afghanistan  can  be  won  “on  the  cheap.”  The 
eight  years  of  the  Bush  administration  parsimonious  spending  on  Afghanistan  should 
have  refuted  the  notion  of  winning  on  “the  cheap.”  We  are  now  paying  the  price  of  a 
disenfranchised  U.S.  public  and  a  possible  loss  to  Islamic  extremists.  We  have  been 
unable  to  measurably  improve  Afghan  security,  development,  and  governance.  While 
the  United  States  spent  $53  billion  on  rebuilding  the  Iraqi  economy,®^  it  spent  only  $33 
billion  on  Afghanistan  during  the  same  period.®^  The  stark  contrast  between  the 
relatively  modern  Iraqi  economy  and  the  primitive  Afghan  economy  suggests  that  even 
more  funding  for  the  Afghans  was  and  is  needed.  Moreover,  when  considering  the 
positive  impact  that  building  services  and  manufacturing  infrastructure  in  Iraq 
contributed  to  the  relative  tranquility  now  enjoyed  in  that  country,  increased  spending  on 
DIME  in  counter-insurgency  efforts  does  seem  like  a  way  to  increase  stability.  As  the 
global  economy  founders,  the  new  McCrystal  strategy  is  at  risk  of  failure  if  it  does  not 
receive  adequate  funding  to  accomplish  its  objectives.  Simply  stated,  the  failure  to 
provide  the  means  to  resource  a  strategy’s  ends  will  doom  it  to  failure,  regardless  of  its 
merits. 

The  insurgents’  freedom  of  movement  in  Pakistan’s  tribal  areas®®  remains  a 
significant  obstacle  to  the  successful  implementation  of  a  counter-insurgency  strategy  in 
Afghanistan.  U.S.  Army  counter-insurgency  doctrine  informs  us  that  “access  to  external 
resources  and  sanctuaries  has  always  influenced  the  effectiveness  of  insurgencies. ”®'‘ 
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Historically,  the  challenge  of  uncontested  border  space  immediately  brings  the  United 
States  experience  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  mind.  Indeed,  President  Obama  has 
acknowledged  “that  our  success  in  Afghanistan  is  inextricably  linked  to  our  partnership 
with  Pakistan.”®®  The  well-documented  issues  of  rugged  terrain,  an  uncontested  border 
of  over  2,500  kilometers,  and  the  unimpeded  training  and  recruiting  activities  are 
significant  challenges  that  will  continue  to  threaten  counter-insurgency  strategic  gains  in 
Afghanistan.  Due  to  sovereignty  issues,  this  situation  cannot  be  addressed  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  Pakistan  national  government,  including  its  military  and 
intelligence  services.  Otherwise,  the  U.S.  has  no  other  choice  than  to  impose  our  will 
on  Pakistan  by  military  means.  Engagement  of  Pakistan  to  arrive  at  cross-border  free 
trade  agreements,  to  develop  infrastructure,  and  to  re-institute  civilian  government  in  the 
tribal  areas  are  all  initiatives  that  may  assist  in  creating  the  conditions  to  enhance 
counter-insurgency  operations  in  Afghanistan. 

Vital  to  winning  lasting  peace  in  Afghanistan  is  a  renewed  commitment  to  the 
counter-insurgency  fight  through  adequate  investments  in  Diplomacy,  Information, 
Military,  and  Economic  (DIME)  elements  of  national  power.  The  new  McCrystal  strategy 
is  a  necessary,  albeit  dangerously,  late  first  step  towards  addressing  systemic  issues  in 
security,  governance,  and  development  that  have  plagued  Afghanistan  for  much  of  its 
modern  history.  Strengthening  Gen.  McCrystal’s  Lines  of  Operation  with  this  paper’s 
recommendations  might  help  provide  the  stability  necessary  to  allow  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  the  country.  Domestic  political  pressures  that  prompted 
President  Obama’s  contextual  constraints  of  time,  money,  and  space  can  be  mitigated 
in  the  short  term  by  successes  on  the  ground  gained  by  the  30,000  additional  U.S. 
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soldiers  and  by  retooling  of  Afghan  National  Security  Forces.  The  short-term  security 
gains  from  this  “surge”  can  enable  a  long-term  strategy  developed  in  the  interim  to 
provide  the  long-term  solutions  required  to  win  lasting  peace  in  Afghanistan. 
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